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" Truth is one : sages call It by various names” 
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1. This Sun, the adorable one (vamasya), 

who protects all ( palitasya ), who is the great 
sacrificer ( hotuh \ has a middle brother — 
the Wind — who is all-pervading ( asnah ). 

The third brother is the sacrificial Fire 
( gkrtaprsthah ). In them I saw the Lord of 
the universe having seven sons. 1 

Rg-Veda 1.164.1 

2. Seven people yoke the chariot which 
has one wheel. One horse having seven 
names draws it. The wheel has three navels ; 
it never becomes old or is destroyed, and on 
that wheel exist all these beings. 2 

Rg-Veda 1.164.2 

3. There are seven people sitting on this 
chariot which has seven wheels. Seven 
horses draw it. Seven sisters sing songs in 
which the names of seven cows are hidden. 3 

Rg-Veda 1.164.3 



* These three stanzas are from one of the most important hymns in the whole of 
Rg-Veda. Though not so well known as the Nasadiya and Puru?a Siiktas, it is philosophi- 
cally more profound than these. Its importance lies in the fact that it contains the germs 
of most of the metaphysical concepts of later Tlinduism. But it is also one of the most 
obscure of Vedic hymns. The seer and composer of the hymn, Dirghatamas, must have 
been a great mystic. But his mysticism is expressed through myths and symbols the 
meaning of which is now lost to us. 

1>< Commenting on this stanza, Yaska says that there is only one Deity which is seen 
as the Sun, the Wind (Vayu) and the Fire in the heaven, the atmosphere and the earth 
respectively. The meaning' given above is based on Sayana. He further explains that 
the Sun, the Wind and the Fire stand for the Paramatma (lsvara), the Hiranyagarbha 
(Sutr5.tm§) and VTrat, respectively. The seven sons according to him are the seven 
worlds: bhiih, bhuvah , suvah, mahah , janah, tapah, and satyam. Another commentator, 
Atmananda, interprets the three brothers as standing for the three states: deep 
sleep, dream and waking. 

{Continued on page 331) 




ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



This month’s editorial discusses some 
principles of yoga psychology which govern 
concentration and meditation. 

‘Godi is ail alnswfaring Presence in the 
world and more so in our hearts,’ says 
Swami Nityabodhananda, head of the 
Vedanta Centre, Geneva, in his brief but 
luminous article is god an answering 
presence in the world? 

In the fourth and concluding instalment 
of his article pilgrimage to the hours of 
meditation, Swami Budhananda stresses 
the need to bring our emotions and actions 
into harmony with our spiritual aspiration, 
and to convert our whole life into a spiritual 
symphony. 

So great was the influence that Sri Rama- 
krishna had on Pandit Padmalochan, the 
chief court pandit of Burdwan, that the 
great scholar told the Master, ‘The holy dust 
of your feet can turn scores of fools into 
pandits like me.’ An interesting account of 
the contact between these two souls is given 
in first meetings with sri ramakrishna: 
padmalochan tarkalankar by Swami 
Prabhananda, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyapith, Purulia. 



Youth all over the world are being ex- 
posed to new influences, more so in the 
United States which has become a melting 
pot of diverse cultures. If Vedanta is to 
become meaningful to them, it should 
satisfy their needs and tastes. With this 
end in view, Swami Yogeshananda of the 
Vedanta Society of Chicago has prepared a 
study of the attitudes and behaviour of 
modern American youth in our human 
trends feature, which our readers will find 
interesting and thought-provoking. 

In the third instalment of his essay on 
integral yoga of sri aurobindo, Sri M. P. 
Pandit elucidates the second key concept 
of sad hand : rejection. 

Till now Dr. Vinita Wanchoo was ex- 
plicating the views of -the critics of Vedanta 
in her serial is vedanta a philosophy of 
escape? With this month’s instalment she 
begins her masterly defence of Vedanta. 

In the fourth instalment of st. Teresa, 
bride of the sun, Swami Atmarupananda 
describes the founding of the Order of Dis- 
eased Carmelites and the trials and tri- 
bulations that the nuns had to face during 
those difficult early years. 



CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION —II 



(EDITORIAL) 



* 

What true meditation is 



Dhydna or meditation is the conscious 
maintenance of a steady stream of the same 
thought about an object at a higher centre 
of consciousness.^ What we call thinking 



x * Cf. STrmptT^pPTT I 

‘The How of one and the same thought-wave 
there (i.e. at a particular centre of consciousness) 
is meditation.’ Patanjali, Yoga-Sutrci, 3.2. 



is the manipulation of a series of thought- 
waves called vrttis or pr city ay as. The mind 
has two tendencies. Its natural tendency is 
to move constantly from one thought- wave 
to another. This tendency to grasp diverse 
objects is called sarvdrthatd — all-pointedness. 
But occasionally the mind holds on to a 
single object ; this tendency is called 
ekd grata — one -point edness. Dhydna or 

meditation is a special type of one-pointed 
activity of the mind. 
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The English word ‘concentration’ is a 
general term which may mean either one- 
pointedness or the maintenance of a small 
number of thought-waves, as for instance 
takes place while playing chess. We have 
already shown how true meditation differs 
from ordinary forms of concentration. 
According to Patanjali, concentration must 
fulfil five conditions in order to become a 
means for liberation. The first of 
these is sraddha which means faiths — 
faith in the supreme goal of life and 
the possibility of attaining it. This 
must be supported by vjrya by which is 
meant energy or enthusiasm produced, not 
by the activity of instincts, but by the con- 
tinuous exercise of will-power. The third 
condition is smrti or memory. This must 
be supported by samadhi or one-pointed 
absorption and prajfid or self-awareness . 2 

Of these the most important condition is 
memory. To maintain a steady stream of 
the same thought means to maintain a 
steady memory. However, meditation is not 
an ordinary process of remembering. 
Normally a person remembers many things, 
and some people have wonderful powers of 
memory. But to keep the memory steady 
by fixing the mind on a single idea is 
difficult, and this is what meditation means. 
Again, ordinary memory is recalling a past 
experience. To remember is to dwell in the 
past. A good deal of a normal person’s 
daily life is spent either in remembering 
the past or in expecting the future. The 
present is so momentary that, as soon as 
an experience comes, it rolls on into the 
past. Meditation is not remembering the 
past but maintaining the memory of the 
present. It is not an attempt to call back 
to mind a past event, but an attempt to 
prevent the present from slipping into the 
past, into forgetfulness. True meditation is 
the fixing of the whole memory process at 
the present moment. 

2- Yoga-Sutra , 1.20. 



Very often spiritual aspirants forget the 
above point. What many of them do is 
this : they look at a picture of a god or a 
goddess, then close their eyes and try to 
remember what they have seen. This hold- 
ing on to a past event, regarded as a sacred 
act, does not essentially differ from other 
types of remembering past events. It makes 
meditation mechanical, repetitive. It tires 
the nerves. It opens the door to the past 
with the result that the aspirant finds a 
crowd of past memories rushing into his 
mind. Small wonder then, many people 
do not derive much benefit from this kind 
of meditation even after months and years 
of practice. 

True meditation is directly encountering 
a living Image. When you see a person 
face to face, you live in the present. If 
meditation is to become something like this, 
you must be able to look into the unknown 
depths of your heart and directly ‘see’ a 
living Image there. This becomes possible 
only when you succeed in focussing the 
light of your consciousness into the depths 
of your heart. Beginners find this difficult. 
That is why they are advised to practise 
prayer and worship first 3 Prayer and 
worship are acts which have meaning only 
in the present. Prayer cannot slide into the 
past without your notice. As soon as forget- 
fulness comes, prayer stops. Spiritual prayer 
is indeed an intense effort to hold the 
present moment. Prayer, even when 
addressed to an unknown Being, makes 
you five in the present. Worship makes that 

t 

Being more real and enables you to hold on 
to the present longer still. When this 
encounter between the soul and the Image 

3 * Vipassana (the Buddhist technique of con- 
stantly watching ail movements and thoughts), 
the Zen technique of maintaining self-awareness, 
nididhyasana (the Vedantic technique of enquiring 
into the nature of the Self), and constant repetition 
of a mantra are other methods of holding memory 
to the prbsent. 
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in the present is internalized and intensified, 
it becomes meditation. 

True meditation, thus, is an act which 
works against the very tendency of the 
mind to dwell in the past. Meditation is 
the movement of a steady stream of con- 
sciousness from the ‘I* (the subject) to a 
mental image (the object). When this move- 
ment is steady, the object does not change ; 
when it wavers, the object too changes. It 
is an impulse or movement that originates 
in the self that determines whether the 
image remains steady or changing. This 
self-impulse is the will. When we try to 
meditate, a number of memories crowd into 
the mind, and we feel helpless. But it is we 
Who allow the mind to wander in this way. 
We can fix the mind on any object if we 
really want to. By training the will we can 
keep the inner image steady. When this 
happens our memory gets restricted to the 
present. And that is meditation. 

Meditation always means meditation on 
an object. There is a popular notion that 
meditation means making the mind blank 
by purging it of all images. This is not 
quite true, for there must always be an 
object in the mind during meditation. 
Meditation, as already pointed out, means 
the maintenance of a single thought and the 
suppression of all the others. Complete 
suppression of all thoughts takes place in 
deep sleep and some higher forms of 
absorption - (samddhi) when the mind be- 
comes free from all objects, and the objecti- 
fying tendency of the mind itself is sup- 
pressed. Without acquiring purity and 
spiritual power if a person tries to remove 
all thoughts, the usual results will be not 
samddhi but a kind of sleep or hypnotic 
stupor. ‘When persons without training and 
preparation try to make their minds 
vacant,’ warns Swami Vivekananda, 'they 
are likely to succeed only in covering them- 
selves with tamas , the material of ignorance, 
which makes the mind dull and stupid, and 



leads them to think that they are making a 
vacuum of the mind .’ 4 

It is possible to meditate on the subject, 
the T : this kind of meditation is called 
aham-graha upasand. But the subject in 
this case is not the pure Atman but only the 
empirical self, a reflection or image of the 
true Atman. The existence of the self is 
self-evident and does not need any proof, 
but its real nature as the Atman is not self- 
evident. The pure Atman can never become 
the object of meditation. During higher 
samddhi, when all thought-waves are stilled, 
that pure Atman shines by itself. There is 
a method of penetrating straight into the 
pure self through enquiry, but this does not 
come under meditation. It is a direct path 
followed by those who practise Jnana-yoga. 

Sometimes a person may spontaneously 
get into a state of consciousness in which 
the mind becomes calm and alert. He feels 
a deep inner silence in which every move- 
ment is noticed and every thought appears 
fresh and meaningful. The mind does not 
hold a particular image but calmly witnesses 
thoughts coming and going — like clouds 
moving across the sky or travellers going 
through a silent countryside. The person 
then lives in the present. He observes the 
silent flow of life without being carried 
away by the stream. This is a state in 
which the self becomes aware of the whole 
mind itself, rather than an object or an 
image. It is like a fish suddenly becoming 
aware of the water in which formerly it 
had noticed only other fishes, worms, etc. 



4. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977), vol. 1, p. 212. 
It should be pointed out here that the word 
‘meditation’ is often used, especially in the teach- 
ings of Swami Vivekananda, to mean not only 
dhyana but also the next higher state of 
samddhi or absorption. This does not, however, 
mean that samddhi is only a prolongation of 
dhyana ; there is a qualitative difference between 
the two, as we shall see later on. 
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When this mood is consciously cultivated, 
the mind becomes fit for meditation. 

In the path of Bhakti this meditative 
awareness is attained through love. The 
devotee thinks about the Deity with so 
much love that his whole being vibrates 
with that single thought like a gong struck 
with a mallet. There is no room for any 
other thought in his mind which gets rooted 
in the living presence of the Deity and 
riveted to the present moment. 

In true meditation the mind becomes 
like a violin string stretched between the 
self and the object, and vibrates in the 
present moment producing ever-renewing 
melodies in consciousness. 

Psychological basis of meditation 

The human mind is perhaps the most 
wonderful thing in the whole universe. All 
the knowledge and mystery of the universe 
are hidden in its depths. Those who wish 
to practise meditation should know how 
their minds work. The mind is not a 
machine which we ourselves have built and 
can operate in any way we like. It has 
come to us ready-made, and it started 
influencing us long before we became con- 
scious of its working. The individual mind 
does not work in isolation. Each is a part 
of the vast cosmic mind, works in accord- 
ance with certain universal principles, and 
is impelled by the same cosmic energy called 
prana . In his famous lecture on ‘The 
Powers of the Mind’ Swami Vivekananda 
says, ‘All minds are the same, different parts 
of one mind. He who knows one lump of 
clay has known all the clay in the universe. 
He who knows and controls his own mind 
knows the secret of every mind and has 
power over every mind .’ 5 

Just as physics and chemistry are based 
on precise laws of the physical world, the 

5 * Complete Works (1976), vol. 2, p. 17. 



working of the mind is also based on« certain 
universal laws. The credit for first discover- 
ing these is attributed to the sage Kapila. 
They were well known in India long before 
Buddha’s time. Later on Patanjali codified 
the principled of mental science into his sys- 
tem of yoga which is now gaining worldwide 
attention. Perhaps in the twenty-first century 
mankind’s main preoccupation will be not 
with science but with yoga. In India itself, 
owing to the obsession of the people with 
metaphysical speculations for the past 
thousand years, much of the knowledge con- 
cerning yoga has been lost. Fortunately, 
however, enough of it has been incorporated 
into the system of Vedanta to survive as a 
living tradition to this day. Those who 
attempt meditation must have a clear 
understanding of five fundamental principles 
of yoga psychology which form the basis 
of Vedantic meditation. 

The first principle is that consciousness 
belongs to the true self of man known 
variously as the Purusa, Atman, Jlva, etc. 
It is its very nature. Everything else in the 
universe— the entire material universe and 
all individual minds— belongs to Prakrti 
which is unconscious (jada). Prakrti is 
neither material nor mental stuff ; it is the 
unmanifested primordial stuff of which mind 
and matter are only two different mani- 
festations. Prakrti is unconscious but is 
not dead or inert. It is an unconscious 
power animating the whole universe. It is 
not self-luminous. It is known only when 
the light of Purusa falls on it. But Purusa 
or Atman is self-luminous, and does not 
need anything else to reveal it. 

The distinction between consciousness 
and unconsciousness, one of the great dis- 
coveries made in ancient India, is an im- 
portant point in spiritual life. Those who 
want to practise meditation must have the 
basic knowledge that the self alone is 
conscious and that, in the absence of self- 
awareness, all mental and physical activities 
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go on unconsciously. Circulation of blood, 
digestion and assimilation of food, and 
other physiological activities go on without 
our being aware of them. If we study our 
mental life we find that a major part of it 
goes on automatically. We talk, read, eat, 
walk and play, hardly being aware that we 
are doing these activities. When we sit for 
meditation the same automatism continues 
within us. Having spent a major part of 
the day more or less unconsciously, we find 
we have very little control over the mind 

w 

during meditation. 

The more we hold on to the self, the 
more conscious we become. And the more 
conscious we become, the greater becomes 
our control over our thoughts and actions. 
This kind of self-awareness, popularly 
known as alertness, is essential not only for 
those who follow the path of Jnana but also 
for those who follow the path of Bhakti. 
The self is the abode of consciousness. 
Spiritual aspirants must learn to open its 
doors and allow consciousness to flow into 
their mental activities more and more. It 
is desires and other impurities of mind that 
obscure the self and drive us through un- 
consciousness. As the mind becomes purer, 
the light of the self manifests itself more, 
giving us greater self-awareness and self- 
control. 

The second basic principle of yoga 
psychology is that knowing is the result of 
a mental modification. In order to know 
an object the mind must take the form of 
that object. This modification of the mind 
is called a vrtti. 

Cognition or knowledge is the relation 
between the self and the object. The pure 
self or Atman cannot directly know an 
object. Between the self and the object 
must intervene the mind. Even this is not 
enough ; the mind must take the form of 
the object. When the light of Atman falls 
upon this vrtti or thought-wave, knowledge 
results. 



Vrttis are of different types. When you 
look at a tree, the mind goes out and takes 
the form of the tree. That is how you know 
the tree. When you close your eyes, the 
mind reproduces the image of the tree, and 
that is how you remember. What we call 
life or existence consists of worlds within 
worlds. Just as there is an external physical 
universe, so also there are subtle inner 
worlds peopled by gods, goddesses, spirits 
and disembodied beings. When the mind is 
projected towards those beings we come to 
know about them. All these modifications 
of the mind are vrttis. 

There can be no knowledge without 
vrttis. In deep sleep, the mind being over- 
powered by tamas does not produce any 
vrtti. So in deep sleep we know nothing, 
and on waking up say, T did not know 
anything.’ But according to Patanjali and 
some Advaitins, during deep sleep a par- 
ticular kind of vrtti called nidrd vrtti exists. 
In the highest superconscious state called 
nirvikalpa samadhi, the mind gets absorbed 
in the Self and the Atman alone exists. It is 
not a state of ‘knowledge’ but one of pure 
existence. Except this non-dual experience, 
every form of knowledge — from the feeling 
of emotions to the highest spiritual vision — 
is the result of vrtti or thought- waves. 

True knowledge is called pramd, wrong 
knowledge is called bhrctma. A thought- 
wave which produces true knowledge is 
known as pramdna, and one which produces 
wrong knowledge, viparyaya. According to 
Patanjali, attachment, hatred, fear and other 
emotions are all viparyaya-vrliis. There is 
also another kind of knowledge which is 

neither true nor false. Abstract ideas like 

/ 

goodness, beauty, infinity, etc. do not have 
an objective content. Nevertheless, they are 
not wrong but serve a practical purpose. 
A thought-wave which produces this kind 
of knowledge is called vikcdpa . e When you 



6* Cf. Yoga-Sutra , 1 .6-1 1 . 
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sit for meditation and try to visualize a 
god, your knowledge is not true because 
you do not actually see him. At the same 
time, it is not false either because your 
imagination is not about something which 
does not exist. Strictly speaking, most of 
our meditations should be classed under 
vikalpa, though they depend on memory. 
When through prolonged meditation you 
get a direct vision of the deity, the vikalpa 
changes into a pramdna t true knowledge. 
This true knowledge of supersensuous 
Reality is called sdksatkura or yoguprat- 
yaksa, and to attain it is the goal of 
meditation. 

Mind has different levels or layers, and 
each of these has its own vrttis. The vrttis 
that occur in the outer layers are gross and 
are concerned with external objects. Poetic 
intuition and philosophic insight have their 
origin in higher layers. In the deeper layers 
of the mind exist subtle vrttis through which 
one knows supersensuous truths of the 
spiritual world. Most people are aware of 
only gross forms of thought. When, through 
purification and meditation, the spiritual 
aspirant learns to go deep into his mind, 
he becomes aw'are of subtle thought-waves. 

We have seen that w'hat is called knowl- 
edge is the reflection of the light of Purusa 
or Atman on the vrttis, Gross vrttis reflect 
very little light, and there is little self-aware- 
ness associated with them. Subtle vrttis 
reflect more light. The images they pro- 
duce are brighter and there is greater self- 
awareness associated with them. As the 
aspirant goes deeper into his mind, he gets 
closer to the Atman and sees more and 
more of its light. The Atman is the same in 
all people. The difference between one 
person and another lies in the types of vrtti 
that dominate their minds. In the words 
of Swami Vivekananda, each soul is 
potentially divine but the degree of mani- 
festation of this divinity varies from person 
to person. Those who are pure and spiritual 



have pure vrttis in their minds and reflect 
more of his inner light. The Sanskrit word 
for k god’ is dev a which literally means ‘the 
shining one’. Gods are those beings whose 
subtle bodies are so pure and transparent 
that in them the light of Atman shines in 
all its dazzling brilliance. Through puri- 
fication and meditation every person 
can attain to that state. 

Why should we know' all these details 
about vrttis ? The fundamental problem in 
meditation is to produce and maintain the 
right type of vrtti. If you want to realize 
or ‘see’ a god or goddess, you must produce 
the pure vrtti that will reveal his or her 
true nature. The purpose of meditation is 
to produce that particular vrtti. Till you 
succeed in doing it your meditation is only 
a form of imagination. As soon as you 
succeed in producing the right vrtti, medi- 
tation terminates and direct experience 
begins. Here a question naturally arises 
why is it so difficult to produce the right 
type of supersensuous vrtti? This question 
leads us to two important concepts (which 
form the third and fourth basic principles 
of yoga psychology with which we are deal- 
ing here). 

One concept is that there is an invariable 
relationship between w'ord and knowledge. 
You cannot think without words. Suppose 
you suddenly wake up from deep sleep : you 
at first notice ‘somebody’ standing before 
you. Then you understand that it is your 
mother. Your first experience is cognition ; 
it is just sense-perception. Your second 
experience is recognition : it is the result of 
thinking. And thinking needs the use of 
words: recognition of mother comes from 
the word ‘mother’. Similarly, when you hear 

or utter within yourself the w'ord ‘mother’, 

« 

the image of your mother rises in your mind. 
From childhood we have learned to associate 
objects or forms (rupa) with names ( nama ) 
so much so that we cannot think without 
w'ords. 
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The exact relationship between names 
and forms is a matter of controversy among 
Indian philosophers. According to some, 
this relationship is artificial, being based on 
convention. But according to ancient 
Sanskrit grammarians (like Bhartrhari), 
Mlmamsakas and Tantric philosophers, the 
relationship between names and forms 
0 ndma-rupa ) is eternal. They believe that the 
basic structure of the human mind is verbal. 
Knowledge is the result of an inner for- 
mulation in words. When you look at (or 
try to remember) an object, you know it by 
formulating the words corresponding to that 
object. 

In meditation special words called 
mantras are usually used. Mantras differ 
from ordinary words in an important 
respect. If you hear the word ‘rhinoceros’, 
but have never seen that animal (or at least 
its picture), it makes very little sense to 
you. In that case, even if you go on repeat- 
ing that word all through your life, you are 
not going to know that animal. When you 
sit for meditation and repeat a divine name 
or mantra , it brings to your mind only an 
image of the real deity, for that is all that 
you had experienced. But — and this is 
where the mantra differs from ordinary 
words — if the mantra is repeated with faith 
and purity, it will gradually awaken the 
subtle, pure vrtti which will directly reveal 
the reality which it symbolizes. This is an 
important concept which we shall discuss 
in detail sometime later when we deal with 
the science of mantras. 

Here it is enough to understand that our 
normal thinking is impossible without both 
forms and names. What is called vrtti con- 
sists of two parts: the form of the object, 
and its name. Meditation is the maintenance 
of a single vrtti f which means the mainten- 
ance of a single name and form, and the 
exclusion of all other names and forms. 

We now come to the fourth principle of 
yoga psychology: every experience leaves 



behind an impression called samskdra which 
has the power to produce that vrtti again. 
The unconscious cellars of the mind are 
the storehouse of countless samskdras. 
These latent impressions are continuously 
sprouting into desires, emotions, memories 
and ideas, which go on disturbing the mind 
all the time. That is why it is difficult to 
maintain the right type of single vrtti dur- 
ing meditation. Considering the important 
role that samskdras play in the life of a 
spiritual aspirant, we shall discuss this 
topic in greater detail later on. What we 
need to note at present is that vrttis pro- 
duce samskdras, and samskdras produce 
vrttis. This cycle can be broken only by 
destroying samskdras . Samskdras can be 
destroyed only by the • light of higher 
spiritual illumination. But their power can 
be reduced and kept under check through 
purificatory disciplines. Without purification 
of mind true meditation is difficult. 

The fifth fundamental postulate of yoga 
psychology is that the mind is continuously 
changing and can never be stopped com- 
pletely. According to all schools of Hindu 
thought, everything in the universe except 
the self is always in a state of flux. Vrttis 
are continuously appearing and disappearing 
in the mind. When the mind is distracted 
different vrttis appear and disappear but 
when the mind is concentrated one and the 
same vrtti appears and disappears continu- 
ously. In deep meditation the image of the 
Ista Devata appears to be stationary, but this 
is because the same vrtti is continuously re- 
appearing in the mind with uniform fre- 
quency. Meditation is not the stopping of all 

the vrttis but the maintenance of the steady 

* 

rise and fall of the same vrtti over a long 
period of time. 

It is only in some of the highest forms of 
samddhi that all vrttis are stopped. But 
even then the mind does not stop. Accord- 
ing to Patanjali, even when all the vrttis are 
stopped, the samskdras go on changing in 
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the unconscious depths of the mind. If this 
change of satnskaras also is stopped, if the 
whole mind is stopped, the mind will not 
last long as mind. It will get resolved back 
into its cause, the Prakrti . But this happens 
only at the time of final liberation. 



A proper understanding of the above 
mentioned five principles of yoga psychology 
will enable spiritual aspirants to under- 
stand the workings of their minds and make 
meditation a fruitful spiritual practice. 

{to be concluded ) 



IS GOD AN ANSWERING PRESENCE IN THE WORLD ? 
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How can we recollect His Presence in 
dark and difficult moments? We some- 
times feel that He has not answered our 
prayers. Is it that He has not heard us or 
is it that we have not heard what He said? 
These are the questions we shall try 'to 
meditate upon in this article. 

Amongst the many passages of the Gita 
where the Lord promises His Presence, the 
following one stands out for its relevance to 
the present context : 

Whatever may be the form a devotee seeks to 
worship with faith, in that form alone I make his 
faith unwavering. Possessed of that faith, he 
worships that form and from it attains his 
desires, which are in reality granted by Me 
alone.i 

In this promise of grace there is no mini- 
mizing of self-effort. The terms ‘worship’ 
and ‘faith’ hold out that effort is essential. 
The assurance that the desires are granted 
‘by Me alone’ is indicative of grace. What 
is aimed at is a harmony of effort and grace. 
The possibilities of hearing God’s answers or, 
better still, of having in us His answering 
Presence depend on our capacity of estab- 
lishing a harmony between effort and grace 
and on developing it. 

A ‘middling’ type devlotee ( madhyama ) 
who is not fully convinced of the Presence 

I* Bhagavad-Gtta , 7.21-22. 

2 



may argue: ‘I prayed and Worked for a 
house for the last five years and I got it 
now. Did I get it by grace or by effort? 
Or are these two in the proportion of fifty- 
fifty?’ 

The “middling’ type evidently desires to 
improve himself, to make progress horizon- 
tally and vertically ; horizontally by adding 
to his material and spiritual acquisitions, 
vertically by increasing his spiritual ‘height’, 
his relation to God-on-high. Of course, he 

can improve on his self. But he did not 

■ 

‘make’ the self, it is self-produced, it is a 
gift from the supreme Being. The senti- 
ment of being what he is, his autonomy, he 
owes to the Divine. Effort issues from this 
sentiment of ‘belonging’ to the Divine. 
When this conviction is felt in the heart 
all conflict regarding effort and grace would 
cease. The ‘middling’ type will no more 
hold responsible the Presence for his failures 
and successes in the world. Rather, he will 
link them with his fluctuating capacity to 
realize the Presence in his heart. 

The fully-believing type ( uttama ) is yoked 

>* 

(yukta) to the Presence. God is first and 
foremost the Presence in his heart ( hrddese 
Arjuna tisthati). If it is said that God does 
not answer, the uttama type will reply that 
it is because that person’s heart is not fully 
vibrating to His Presence that the answer is 
not heard. As to the successes and reverses 
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in life he will pray as Kulasekhara, ‘Let them 
take their course of maturation according to 
my karma. But, O Lord, may my Bhakti 
remain a living flame.’ 

Divine Incarnations preferred silence 

Divine Incarnations and men of God, 
though answering by words and deeds, pre- 
ferred ‘silence’* &ri Krsna was an answering 
Presence to all those who went to him, and 
supremely so to Arjuna. But he identified 
himself with silence, ‘ maunam cdsmi guh - 
yanarri (‘among secret things I am silence’). 

Buddha’s silence to the three questions 
of Vaccaggotta is famous: 

‘Do you. Sir, believe in Being?’ Silence. 

‘Do you believe in non-Being?’ Silence. 

‘So you believe neither in Being nor in 
non-Being?’ Silence. 

To Pontius Pilate’s question ‘What is 
Truth?’, Christ answered by silence. The 
interpretation given in the Christian world 
is that for Christ Truth was God and silence 
alone could express His ineffable glory. 

9 

&amkaracarya’s acts and ‘words’ to the 
disciples and to the world are well known. 
But then for him the ideal spiritual teacher 
taught by silence and the doubts of the dis- 
ciples were dissipated: ‘Gurostu maunam 

vyakhydnam sisyastu chinnasamsayah * 

The Guru in certain cases initiates by 
silence self-enquiry. In the life of Srimat 
Brahmanandaji Maharaj we read that when 
he was displeased with somebody he stopped 
talking to him. The person who is the target 
directs the torch of self-enquiry within and 
corrects himself. Silence is the Self . 2 In the 
inner silence alone can Atman be realized. 
Words tire us out. 

God’s total Presence 

Now let us try to answer the very difficult 
question, ‘In case God answers in the nega- 
tive what message can we have from it?’ 



To feel free and creative in happiness and 
opulence is an easy reaction. But are we 
really free if we feel free only in happiness? 
Happiness is not the whole of the real. 
There is its contrary. A consciousness 
which feels eclipsed in negation does not 
know how to measure its full dimension. 
To be really free we must be free and 
creative in suffering too. A true lover of 
God sees His face in suffering also. The 
presence englobes the opposites of pain and 
pleasure, negation and affirmation and 
transcends both. A true Bhakta accepts 
God in His totality, and his inner strength 
to bear up with adversity stems forth from 
this acceptance. 

Where from do we get the strength to be 
creative in sorrow and suffering? 

In the language of Bhakti, we offer sor- 
row and joy at the Lord’s feet and say 
‘Thy will be done’. What does this mean 
in .the language of psychology? 

God’s Presence in us represents the 
totality of experience, of opposites ; for 
instance, sorrow and happiness. It is not 
sorrow or happiness. Man’s option and 
choice operate by the process of either-or. 
The consciousness is cut into two. I am 
not what I am in a state °f divided con- 
sciousness. The dtmGsamarpana, offering 
of myself to God, has no meaning in that 
state. My transparence to God’s total 
Presence is marred by my option for a half- 
presence, option for happiness. Instead, if 
I conserve to myself the total presence as 
my nucleus which is the totality of my self, 
unaffected by option of the either-or process 
which divides my Kingdom, then I can face 
the adversity with better force. For I know 
that I have in me God as the dynamic 
equilibrium between opposites. 

In the language of the Jnanl, what will 
be the reaction to God’s No? 

The nature of the Self is eternal Presence . 3 



SSntoyam atm~a. 



3. Samkara in Brahma-Siitra Bhayya, 2.3.7. 
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Sorrow and happiness are end-effects where- 
as the self, the knowing subject is the cause 
which never becomes an effect. Sorrow and 
happiness are mental states ; not Brahmic 
states They are peripheral, not central. 
When I say I am anguished, the peripheral 
T is anguished and not the central T. The 
Atman’s periphery registers the anguish, 
but is not affected. The deep layer in us 
says, ‘The consciousness of anguish is not 
the anguish of consciousness.’ 

No doubt in everyday life we choose the 
agreeable and avoid the disagreeable. This 
option splits into two the equilibrium main- 
tained by God’s Presence in our uncon- 
scious. But if we remember that the choice 
of one of the alternatives is made possible 
by 'the presence of the totality, then a re- 
establishment of a new equilibrium becomes 
possible. 



Conclusion 

God is an answering Presence in the world 
and more so in our hearts. He is the Self 
in the heart of every living being and the 
nature of the Self is eternal Presence. When 
we are seated close to someone whom we 
love most and who loves us most, we do not 
feel the need of his words. We desire only 
his Presence and no answers. 

‘What is unattainable when the Lord, the 
home of all prosperity is pleased and is pre- 
sent? But when He is present we have no 
more desires. 4 



STClfa fRtm TT3T5T % II 

Sri mad Bhagavaia, 10 . 39 . 2 . 



(■ Continued from page 321) 



2 « According to Sayana, the chariot stands for the Sun, the single horse stands for 
VSyu (Wind)_ and the wheel stands for Time — the three navels meaning past, present and 
future. Atmananda takes the chariot to mean the physical body, horse to mean egoism 
( ahamkara ) and the wheel to mean Time. 

3 - The real meaning of this stanza is obscure. The explanations of commentators 
are not convincing. 



(Continued from page 360) 

multiply in number, their academic standards — relative to those elsewhere — do 
not improve. And something even more serious than this happens: the univer- 
sities remain alien implantations, not integrated into the New India. . . . This is 
due in part to the lack of a hierarchy of cultural institutions in the country ; 
and this in turn is related to the fact that the universities have responded 
too weakly to the challenge of Asiatic culture ’ 
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One more thing, which is not easy to 
describe, is also needed. We may call this 
needed thing an orchestration of all our 
emotions, actions and aspirations — like a 
symphony guided and interpenetrated by the 
main note of an abiding sense of the essential 
— for a soul-surge absorption into the infinite. 

God has vibrated forth into becoming 
everything. Now this God-become- every- 
thing will have to be transmuted into every- 
thing-become-God. 

In this lump of clay which is our body 
and mind. He also will flash forth as the 
abiding light. 

The technique of this orchestration has 
to be learnt from a master musician of the 
spirit. In Sri Samkaracarya we have such 
a master musician. In his work Aparoksa - 

anubhuli he has elaborated with wonderful 

$ 

clarity and also some humour this difficult 
knowledge. What £amkar a has achieved in 
these passages — we are going to discuss 
this only very briefly — is a marvellous 
integration of the knowledge of Advaita 
Vedanta and practical Yoga, and he has 
also elaborated the methods of bringing 
this knowledge into the stream of life. As 
students of Vedanta we know of that great 
identity: ay am dtmd brahma . 21 ‘This Atman 
is Brahman.’ The individual soul is identical 

9 

with the Supreme Spirit. 

As students of Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras we 
know that only after properly accomplish- 
ing six steps of yama, niyama, asana, 
prdndydma, prdtydhara. and dhdrcmd, can 
we truly meditate. Meditation is nearly the 

21. Brhad&ranyaka Upanisad, 4.4.5. 
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highest thing a human being can do. The 
highest attainment is samddhi ; meditation 
is only one step lower than that. 

What happens to the musician who has 
one hour’s time for performance but tunes 
his instrument for forty-five minutes? He 
cannot accomplish much on the stage. An 
intelligent musician will keep his instrument 
well tuned before coming to the stage. On 
stage, after just once testing it he starts off, 
and soon he will be all music and sway 
everyone. In like manner, if we want to 
accomplish anything at the hour of medi- 
tation, if we want to be absorbed in the 
thought of God or Atman, then we must 
do all the turning or tuning of our mind to 
God before we reach the hour of meditation. 
Otherwise when we will get our mind on 
hand for meditation, the available time for 
the purpose will have been over. Therefore, 
we have to devise some methods of living 
by which we can almost involuntarily go on 
practising the disciplines which sponta- 
neously carry us over to a meditative mood 
at the hour of meditation. Then, as on 
stage, we can at once start off, as it were. 
What can these methods of living be? They 
are certain habits of deep thinking, as sug- 
gested by Samkara in the Aparoksa - 
anubhuti. 

Samkara says : 

The Atman that is absolute Existence and Knowl- 
edge cannot be realized without constant practice. 
So one seeking after knowledge should long 
meditate upon Brahman for the attainment ol 
the desired goal.23 

if fafe«n%fff3f5TT5: 1 1 

Aparoksdnubhuti 101 
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Integrating the knowledge of Yoga and 
Vedanta, Samkara brings in new insights 
in understanding the demands of the ancient 
disciplines of Patanjali. 

We know how Patanjali defines his steps 
to Yoga. He says yama means non-killing, 
truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, and 
non-receiving of gifts. But what does 
Samkara say? He says : 

The control of the senses by means of the knowl- 
edge ‘all is Brahmin’ is called yama, and should 
be practised again and again. 22 

Patanjali says niyama consists of cleanli- 
ness, contentment, austerity, self-surrender 
to God. Adding a new meaning to the whole 
concept of niyama, Sarhkara says : 

The incessant flow of only one kind of thought 
[ relating to the unity of the individual self with 
Brahman such as ‘This Atman is Brahman’ and 
T am Brahman’ ] to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts is called niyama, which verily is the 
supreme bliss and is regularly practised by the 
wise. 2 * 

Patanjali defines dsana as easy posture. 
Samkara says : 

That serene state of the constitution in which 
Brahman is incessantly contemplated with unmixed 
bliss is known as asana, and not others which 
destroy bliss. 25 

HsfteertSwra?fWt n’t!: II 

Ibid. 104 

fk 'tcrrI ftarel p-. i 

Ibid. 105 
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He further says : 

The siddha-dsana [accomplished posture] is the 
Immutable which is the beginning of all beings 
and the reality behind the universe, that in which 
the perfected ever repose. 26 

Proceeding, Samkara teaches : 

Absorption in the all-pervading Brahman is 
known as the equipoise of the limbs. Mere 
straightening of the body like that of a dried up 
tree is no equipoise. 27 

What is the right vision? What is con- 
centration? Is it looking at the tip of the 
nose? Sathkara says : 

Converting one’s ordinary vision into one of 
knowledge, one should realize the whole world 
to be Brahman itself. This is the profoundest 
vision and not that which is directed to the 
nose. 26 

We may also take it in a different way, 
says Samkara : 

Or, the vision should be solely directed to that 
wherein ceases the distinction of seer, sight, and 
the object of seeing. It need not be directed to 
the tip of the nose. 26 

We have heard a lot of Prdndydma, 
‘breath control’. Some appear to think that 

Rra *r?r 1 
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Ibid. 113 
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Ibid. 115 
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by pressing the nose one becomes a yogi. 
Saiiikara gives a wholly new interpretation 
of pranayama. He says : 



consciousness by realizing Brahman wheresoever 
the mind goes. 32 

Then he says : 



The restraint of all modifications of the mind by 
regarding ail mental states like the citta as 
Brahman alone, is called pranayama . 

The negation of the universe is the outgoing 
breath ( recaka ), The thought T am Brahman’ 

is called the incoming breath (puraka). 

And the steadiness of that thought thereafter 
is the restrained breath (kumbhaka). This is the 
pranayama for the wise. [ Then Samkara 
humorously says : ] While pressing of the nose 
is only for the ignorant. 30 



Pratydhdra is usually interpreted as the 
withdrawal of the senses from the sense- 
objects. But Samkara says : 



The merging of the consciousness in Brahman 
by realizing the Self in all objects is known, as 
pratyahara and should be practised by all seekers 
of liberation. 31 



By ‘concentration’ ( dhurand ) in the ordi- 
nary parlance we mean fixing our mind on 
one chosen object to the exclusion of other 
objects. But the question is where is the 
other object when we understand the nature 
of Reality? So, giving a new interpretation 
of concentration Samkara says : 

Concentration in its highest sense is holding of 



30 - irmra i 
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The condition, wherein there is only the uncon- 
tradictable thought ‘I am Brahman itself, and 
there is no external hold, is denoted by the term 
dhyana or meditation, which is productive of 
highest bliss. 33 

Absorption in the hours of meditation is 
our aspiration. Saihkara’s exposition will 
have shown what it takes to be absorbed 
in the Supreme Spirit. We have to get and 
keep ourselves steeped in these thoughts 
in and through what we may or may not 
think and do. 



7 

Then alone there is a chance of our 
meditation being fruitful. We need there- 
fore to saturate our minds with the great 
thoughts during the whole day. Through 
thinking, these thoughts must become our 
convictions and habit-patterns. If we want 
to meditate well in the evening, preparation 
for it should start in the morning and con- 
tinue through the whole day. If we want 
to meditate well in the morning, prepara- 
tion for it should start on the previous even- 
ing. Only he who meditates well in the 
morning has a chance for meditating well 
in the evening too. One whose morning 
passes without meditation, in all probability 
in the evening too he will not find himself 
meditating. 

The paradoxical law that holds good in 
meditation as in other spiritual contexts has 

ft JCTfif 5ST5TTcT I 
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been defined for all times by Jesus Christ 
in these words : 

For unto everyone that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance, but from him that hath 
not, shall be taken away that which he hath.34 

Therefore, early in the morning we should 
fill ourselves with holy thoughts to the 
maximum, saturate ourselves, so to say, 
through prayer and meditation. This will 
give us a frame of mind with which we shall 
be able to easily go through our daily round 
of duties without losing our balance, poise 
and tranquility. 

It is important that a portion of the 
spiritual mood created in the morning be 
carried like an imperceptible thread through 

34. Matthew, 25.29. 



all our actions to the next hour of meditation 
in the evening. Thus from morning to even- 
ing, and evening to morning, we shall carry 
the refrains of meditation, so that in 'the 
hour of meditation we may find ourselves 
in readiness to spontaneously plunge in. 
Daily pilgrimage to the hour of meditation 
is the only way open to man for spiritualiz- 
ing his life, for reaching the destination of 
his life which is realization of God. 

To that supreme end which is all illumin- 
ation, all joy and all bliss, all of us stand 
cordially invited by the Lord Himself. Let 
us all enthusiastically and whole-heartedly 
accept that ever-open invitation of the Lord, 
and move onward and forward, inward and 
Godward. 

(concluded) 
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A poor unlettered brahmin, Sri Rama- 
krishna attained by his extraordinary long- 
ing and austerities a spiritual state the like 
of which cannot be found in the history of 
religion. Faith , love, self-sacrifice, purity 
of character and entire resignation to the 
will of God : these are the chief signs of a 
religious man, and they found their highest 
perfection in Sri Ramakrishna. He avoided 
contention and subtle disputations, placing 
much less reliance upon book-knowledge 
than most of his contemporaries. Instead, 
he plunged headlong into spiritual practices 
and achieved experientially the highest and 
noblest reaches of philosophy and religion. 
Then returning to humanity, he demon- 
strated by his every word and deed that 
man can find real joy, the divine bliss, in 
this very life. 



Devoid of external religious marks and 
symbols, including miracles, his face retained 
‘a fullness, a childlike tenderness, a pro- 
found visible humbleness, an unspeakable 
swedtness of expression a!nd a smile . 
seen in no other face’ 1 — -this was the only 
insignia which marked him as a holy man. 
The words of the older mystics and holy 
texts sounded on his lips with new life and 
and truth. His attitude towards all religions 
and sincere aspirants was one of deep rever- 
ence. In those visionary eye s of his one 
could see, as it were, the spiritual ex- 
periences of past mystics of all religions. 
This universality produced in him a broad 



1* P. C. Majumdar, quoted in Samasdmayik 
Drytite Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (Bengali) 
(Calcutta: General Printers & Publishers), p. 198. 




